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LINDNESS  and 


A  Note  on 
SERGT.  ALAN  M.  NICHOLS 

(Late  Durham  Light  Infantry) 


//appiness 


by 

PERRY  BARRINGER 


I HAVE  been  in  close  touch  with  Sergeant  Nichols  for  the 
past  five  years.  I  did  not  know  him  during  the  war  years 
(like  a  few  million  others,  I  had  a  small  job  of  work  on  elsewhere), 
but  I  have  intimate  knowledge  of  everything  he  has  done  since 


he  was  blinded  and  came  to  St.  Dunstan's.  I  do  not  want  this 
little  impression  of  Nichols  to  read  purely  as  a  panegyric  of  a 
superman.  He  would  himself,  I  think,  be  the  last  to  wish  for  or 
to  claim  that  description.  But  I  think  it  will  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  community  in  which  Sergeant  Nichols  is  now  making  his 


home  and  seeking  friends  on  St.  Dunstan's  behalf,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  post-war  life  story  of  the  man  for  whom  at  least  it 
can  be  claimed  that  he  typifies  in  the  highest  degree  St.  Dunstan's 
famous  motto  of  "  Victory  Over  Blindness." 

St.  Dunstan's,  the  organisation  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  training,  settlement,  and  life-long  after-care  of  practically 
every  man  of  the  Imperial  Forces  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  service 
of  King  and  Country,  knows  there  are  two  thousand  "  Sergeant? 
Nichols,"  at  least  as  regards|the  grit  and  cheeriness  with  which 
every  one  of  the  men  it  has  trained  has  won  conquest  over 
perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  life  can  bring. 

But,  in  more  than  one  respect,  Sergeant  Nichols  is  a  type  by 
himself.  The  extent  of  his  physical  handicap  alone  is  vastly 
greater  than  most  other  of  St.  Dunstan's  men,  for  the  wounds 
which  caused  almost  complete  blindness  caused  also  the  loss  of 
both  hands.  There  are  many  other  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  lost 
one  or  more  limbs  as  well  as  their  sight,  but  the  subject  of  this 
note  is  the  only  blinded  soldier  who  has  suffered  this  dual  handicap. 
Exactly  what  that  handicap  means  in  the  every-day  actions  of  life 


need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here — we  can  all  visualise  it.  Yet  the 
points  which  will  impress  themselves  most  vividly  upon  those 
meeting  Sergeant  Nichols  will  be  first  his  cheery  personality,  and 
secondly  the  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  his  resourcefulness. 
Granted  that  he  has  been  given  the  utmost  aid  that  surgical  skill 
and  mechanical  science  can  provide,  yet  it  surely  stands  out  as 
something  more  than  ordinary  that  Sergeant  Nichols  can  find  his 
way  about  unaided  once  he  has  traversed  any  road,  that  he 
can  ride  a  tandem  cycle  (of  course,  with  a  sighted  guide), 
can  dance  and  swim  with  the  best  of  us,  can  even  type  his  own 
letters  with  the  aid  of  a  special  contrivance,  and  can  make  his 
gloved  hands  (by  means  of  spring  braces  at  his  back)  useful  in 
hundreds  of  actions. 

But  all  this  is  perhaps  not  his  greatest  claim  to  our  notice  and 
admiration.  Personally,  it  is  as  "  a  happy  man  of  St.  Dunstan's," 
and  the  apostle  of  happiness  for  all,  that  I  find  the  personality  of 
Nichols  most  striking,  and  I  know  that  it  is  no  pose  with  him — 
indeed,  it  is  almost  a  religion.  He  has  told  me  that  in  his  view 
happiness  is  made  up  of  three  things — activity  for  the  mental 


energies,  something  for  the  hands  to  do,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  opportunity  to  help  others.  That  Nichols  is  a  disciple  of  his 
own  creed  I  think  he  will  prove  very  quickly  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  touch. 

When  I  started  this  note  I  stated  that  I  did  not  wish  to  write 
an  eulogium  of  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  but  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  pen  in  words  of  cold  restraint  the  record  of  a  man  who,  in 
suffering  something  like  five  hundred  separate  wounds,  involving 
such  a  tragic  physical  loss,  is  yet  as  normal,  happy  and  useful  a 
member  of  the  community  as  one  could  find  in  a  day's  march — 
nay,  in  a  lifetime  of  search.  Whatever  Sergeant  Nichols  may  find 
to  do  in  aid  of  his  own  war-blinded  comrades,  I  know  that  he 
will  do  it  with  all  his  might,  and  I  know  that  I  should  not  be  the 
only  one  to  wish  him — and  to  help  him — to  every  success  in 
that  work. 


Sergeant  Alan  M.  Nichols  has  been  appointed  by  St.  Dunstan's 
its  Local  Area  Representative  for  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Somerset. 


Printed  in  England 
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SONS  OF  VICTORY 


BY 


ALAN  NICHOLS 


Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of 

The  Late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

whose  Monument  is  the 
abiding  Hope  he  left  in  the 
hearts  of  blinded  Soldiers. 


Mr.  Alan  Nichols  is  a  blinded  soldier,  without  hands. — Editor. 
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Thy  Spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share  ! 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart,  and  eagle  eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. — Anon. 


The  Author. 


THE  LONG  NIGHT 


Things  like  these  we  know  must  be 
After  a  fam  ous  Victory . ' ' 


"  Is  that  you  -  you  big  Australian  Stiff  ?  " 
"  No  !  I'm  a  Canadian." 

Two  men  had  crashed  into  each  other  in  a  corridor  of  a 
hostel  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Greetings  exchanged, 
each  went  his  way  with  no  visible  sign  of  irritation. 

Although  the  Great  War  ended  in  191 8,  over  two  thousand 
blinded  men  (more  than  two  battalions)  were  still  under  treat- 
ment or  in  training  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

To  those  who  bear  with  me  through  the  following  pages 
I  hope  to  explain  how  and  why  it  has  been  possible  for.  me  - 
blinded  and  handless  -  to  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
way  of  surmounting  difficulties  which  to  the  average  person 
might  appear  insurmountable  ;  but  (in  undying  gratitude  let 
it  be  said)  I  could  have  achieved  nothing  had  I  not  had  the 
support,  guidance,  and  example  of  that  Great  Man,  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Founder  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Volumes  which  would  astound  the  average  person  might  be 
written  of  this  Organisation  ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  deep  desire 
that  the  world  should  know  something  of  what  I  personally  owe 
to  this  my  alma  mater  ;  so  I  will  try  to  give  a  word-picture 
of  my  experiences  since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  fourth  of 
September,  19 16,  when  I  lost  my  sight  and  both  hands.  Before 
this  I  had  been  out  with  the  Old  Contemptibles  and  was 
wounded  in  19 14  ;  after  which  I  was  retained  as  Bombing 
Instructor  at  South  Shields  ;  and  whilst  I  was  acting  in  this 
capacity  my  accident  occurred,  seventeen  years  ago  -  a  lifetime  - 
during  which  I  have  passed  through  every  possible  phase  of 
existence  as  known  to  the  disabled  soldier,  and  if  there  are 
others  who  have  endured  more  in  the  way  of  physical  discomfort, 
or  have  given  the  physicians  and  surgeons  more  sleepless  nights, 
they  must  be  superhuman  to  have  survived.  One  particular 
hour  stands  out  from  all  others  in  my  life  and  is  inscribed 
indelibly  on  my  memory.  True,  there  are  other  happenings 
which  I  cannot  forget,  no  matter  how  I  try  ;  but  this  was  my 
zero  hour  -  the  instant  of  the  explosion  which  reduced  me  to  a 
blinded,  handless  casualty . 

It  was  a  wet  Monday  morning  of  the  fourth  of  September, 
and  as  outdoor  bombing  practice  was  not  possible,  I  had  given 
a  lecture  to  the  trainees  on  explosives  and  demolition. 

After  preparing  a  charge,  we  proceeded  to  demolish  a 
barricade  adjacent  to  the  hut  in  which  the  lecture  had  taken 
place.   By  some  mischance,  a  piece  of  instantaneous  fuse  had  been 
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inserted  instead  of  time  fuse  ;  or  perhaps  a  spark  from  the  fuse 
may  have  exploded  the  primer.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  the  explo- 
sion occurred  instantaneously  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  that 
particular  bombing  party  that  discipline  had  been  observed.  At 
the  moment  of  the  explosion  the  men  were  lying  down  at  the 
regulation  distance  from  the  barricade,  and  thus  escaped  hurt. 
My  colleague  and  friend,  Sergeant  Sullivan,  was  terribly  injured. 
He  died  that  night.  From  the  moment  of  the  accident  I  did  not 
lose  consciousness  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  I  should  have 
survived,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor  who  attended  me 
for  the  first  three  months  intimated  that  the  lowest  possible 
number  of  wounds  he  could  estimate  was  five  hundred. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  had  I  known  the  extent  of  my 
injuries  I  could  not  have  mustered  the  courage  to  put  up  a  fight  ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  my  friend  Sullivan  had  not  been  involved 
with  me  in  that  accident,  I  should  not  have  been  writing  these 
reminiscences  to-day.  His  moans  spurred  me  to  an  effort  to 
rally  him,  and  in  talking  to  Sullivan  I  forgot  myself. 

I  learned  afterwards  he  had  suffered  very  bad  abdominal 
injuries,  causing  such  terrible  agony  that  he  cried  out  continually. 

I  recall  too,  during  that  horrible  time  of  suspense  (waiting 
for  medical  aid,  and  the  temporary  field  dressings)  how  completely 
numb  seemed  the  whole  of  my  body  ;  in  fact  it  was  not  unpleasant, 
and  when  I  first  realised  I  could  not  see,  I  instantly  thought  it 
was  due  to  mud  which  might  have  been  thrown  in  my  face  by 
the  explosion.  I  certainly  did  not  realise  my  hands  had  been 
blown  away  until  some  hours  later  when  I  was  on  an  operating 
table  in  Mill  Dam  Hospital,  South  Shields. 

Again  -  fortunately  for  me  -  Sullivan  was  near  by,  on  a  table 
in  the  same  ward,  which  had  been  transformed  into  an  operating- 
theatre  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  surgeons  commenced  to  cut 
away  the  sinews  of  what  remained  of  my  hands  that  I  under- 
stood -  and  pleaded  for  chloroform. 

I  was  told  I  was  "  nearly  finished  with,"  but  afterwards 
learned  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  administer  an  anaesthetic. 

Actually,  there  were  five  surgeons  and  doctors  working  on 
poor  Sullivan  and  me  ;    and  it  took  something  like  six  hours 
before  we  were  tucked  up  in  bed.    That  night  Sullivan  died  ; 
but  no  one  in  the  ward  had  any  idea  that  he  had  gone. 
After  Sullivan's  death  my  fight  began. 

Next  morning  I  found  myself  in  a  small  ward  alone.  I  had 
a  day  nurse  and  a  night  nurse  ;  and  shall  never  forget  the 
tenderness,  kindness,  and  unwearying  efforts  of  those  two  nurses 
(coupled  with  those  of  the  doctors)  to  save  my  life,  which  from 
then  onward  became  one  continual  round  of  dressing.  A  portable 
trolley  containing  all  necessary  equipment  was  used,  and  for  the 
first  few  weeks  I  lived  being  dressed  as  it  were.  "All  dressed 
up  and  nowhere  to  go  "  was  a  joke  that  seldom  missed  fire, 
excepting  on  my  bad  days.  No  one  mentioned  Sullivan,  and  I 
refrained  from  speaking  of  him. 
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As  the  days  passed,  so  the  desire  to  live  increased.  I  was 
visited  regularly  by  Mrs.  D.  and  Mrs.  R.,  both  residents  of  South 
Shields,  and  Voluntary  Workers  at  the  Hospital.  These  two 
ladies  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  my  recovery. 

Occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  men  in  the  Hospital  would 
come  and  sit  with  me  and  chat  ;  also,  I  had  a  gramophone 
which  these  fellows  were  deputed  to  put  on  for  me  whenever  I 
wished.  One  man  (a  Tynesider  with  a  strong  accent)  I  have 
good  cause  to  remember  -  he  was  a  recruit  who  had  not  yet  been 
out  to  France,  and  was  suffering  from  a  muscular  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  which  he  called  "  the  crinkles."  From  this  man  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  my  friend  Sullivan. 

The  day  was  Friday  (four  days  after  the  accident)  when  the 
Tynesider  came  into  the  ward,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
newsmonger  hastened  to  tell  me  he  had  just  come  from  the 
Cemetery  -  dilating  at  length  on  the  wonderful  funeral  Sergeant 
Sullivan  had  been  given  -  the  wreaths  -  the  firing  party  -  the 
public  subscription  being  raised  in  South  Shields  for  my  friend's 
relatives.  I  felt  a  suffocating  constriction  of  my  throat,  and  was 
relieved  when  Crinkles  left  me  to  go  in  search  of  a  more  interested 
listener.  In  justice  to  Crinkles,  let  it  be  known  he  was  unaware 
that  Sullivan  and  I  were  friends. 

That  night  my  temperature  and  general  condition  was  such 
that  the  local  Vicar  was  called  in.  I  was  in  a  state  of  suspended 
life  when  nothing  seemed  to  matter  -  living  -  dying  -  suffering 
-  loving  -  fighting  -  it  was  all  of  a  piece  -  and  trifling  at  that. 
I  was  only  weakly  conscious  that  I  did  not  want  to  come  back. 
I  knew  the  road  was  going  to' be  rough.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
have  gone  out  that  night,  had  not  the  parson  whipped  the  sleeping 
dog  in  me  with  these  words,  "  It  is  the  Will  of  God."  "  Never  !  " 
I  said  -  roused  to  defend  the  Almighty  against  an  accusation  so 
abominable.  Citing  some  of  the  appalling  disasters  of  the  War  - 
the  loss  of  the  Lusitania  -  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  killed  and 
suffering,  I  asked,  "  Is  this  the  Will  of  God  ?  If  it  is,  I  have  no 
desire  to  know  such  a  God,  or  to  meet  his  Representative  "  ; 
a  timely  flare-up  which  saved  me  from  drifting  round  the  bend. 
Later,  that  parson  and  I  together  found  a  new  conception  of 
God.  From  then  onward,  I  steadily  improved -he  visiting  me 
every  day  until  I  came  away. 

I  cannot  say  I  was  actually  in  pain,  and  after  thinking  the 
matter  out,  I  decided  the  nerves  must  have  been  numbed  by  the 
explosion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  jaws  were  so  locked  that  a 
tooth  had  to  be  extracted  in  order  that  I  could  be  fed.  This  went 
on  for  some  ten  days  or  more.  Everyone  in  the  Hospital  was 
kind  and  attentive.  I  lacked  nothing  -  except  sight  and  hands. 
It  should  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  be  happy,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  was  happy.  It  was  of  course  some  consolation 
to  know  I  was  still  alive  (or  was  it  not  ?)  and  very  wonderful  to 
realise  how  much  goodness  there  was  in  the  world. 
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I  honestly  believe  I  was  more  interested  in  my  case  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  than  were  the  doctors  and  nurses  who  had 
charge  of  me  -  and  that  is  saying  a  lot,  for  their  concentrated 
efforts  to  save  my  life,  and  concern  for  my  well-being,  never 
waned.  Natural  sleep  was  of  course  impossible,  and  this  was  a 
big  trouble  with  me.  The  Night  Sister  used  to  "  put  me  to  sleep  " 
as  she  called  it  with  a  hypodermic  needle  ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
was  happy  -  almost.  During  the  three  months  I  spent  in 
Mill  Dam  Hospital,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare 
was  right  when  he  said  "  There's  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so  ' ' ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  only  cord 
that  will  tether  Happiness,  is  the  acceptance  of  what  is  without 
fretful  hankering  after  what  is  not. 


GETTING  A  FOOTHOLD 

Three  months  later  I  was  strong  enough  to  be  transferred  to 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  it  was  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  bade  good-bye  to  all  my  friends  in  South  Shields. 

To  attempt  to  express  in  words  the  sorrow  it  was  to  me  to 
leave  them,  or  the  passionate  gratitude  I  felt  for  all  they  had 
done  for  me,  would  be  useless  ;  for  apart  from  material  help, 
they  supplied  me  with  food  -  and  very  nutritious  food  -  for 
thought.  They  made  me  realise  the  value  of  kindness -the 
value  of  service  -  and  when  I  left  South  Shields,  I  did  so  conscious 
that  I  was  going  from  real  friends. 

I  reached  Armstrong  College  very  down-in-the-mouth. 

Strange  I  should  not  have  heard  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Perhaps 
again,  not  so  strange.  Did  they  keep  the  knowledge  of  St. 
Dunstan's  from  me,  hoping  that  I  might  not  lose  my  sight ; 
or  did  they  not  tell  me  fearing  the  prospect  of  having  to  enter 
an  Institution  might  depress  me  ?  On  reflection,  I  find  I  know 
a  number  of  blinded  soldiers  who  were  reluctant  to  enter  St. 
Dunstan's  believing  it  to  be  an  Institution,  run  on  Institution 
lines  ;  but  ultimately,  after  much  persuasion,  these  fellows 
did  enter,  and  out  of  the  2,356  Officers  and  Men  of  this  great 
Organisation,  I  have  never  met  one  who  regretted  having  done  so. 

My  first  experiences  of  Armstrong  College  are  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  recall.  First,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  Mill  Dam 
I  had  a  ward  to  myself  ;  but  in  Armstrong  College  I  came  into 
a  general  ward  with  eleven  other  fellows  ;  and  though  you  may 
think  companionship  should  have  been  beneficial,  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  not  so  in  my  case. 
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In  Mill  Dam  I  had  grown  up  as  it  were.  They  understood 
me  ;  but  here  they  had  to  learn  to  understand  me,  and  I  must 
have  been  a  pretty  tough  problem  in  those  early  days. 

The  other  eleven  occupants  of  the  ward  were  just  ordinary 
cases,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  able  to  go  out  and 
about.  This,  too,  you  may  think  should  have  been  to  the  good 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  as  they  would  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  me.  They  were  -  and  they  did  ;  but  how  I  envied 
those  fellows  their  recovery  -  their  going  for  walks,  and  to  the 
cinema  and  theatres ;  their  ability  to  play  games  -  draughts, 
chess,  dominoes,  and  cards.  All  their  activities  tended  to  bring 
home  to  me  the  things  I  could  not  do  -  and  it  was  more  than  I 
could  bear. 

One  day  I  think  will  be  born  to  the  World  another  Prince  of 
Peace  —  born  of  the  prayers  of  maimed  and  blinded  men. 

It  was  at  Armstrong  College  that  I  learned  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  I  should  be  obliged  to  spend  in  thought  -  also, 
that  it  was  essential  my  life  be  wholly  reconstructed  -  but 
how  to  begin  ?  I  recall  that  during  the  early  days  of  my  inactive 
existence,  my  mind  seemed  to  have  become  a  picture  gallery, 
(the  blind  quickly  learn  to  make  use  of  the  mind's  eye)  and  one 
ever-recurring  vision  was  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  Krupps  - 
both  thronged  with  decent  human  beings,  with  homes,  and  mates, 
and  children  -  all  busy  as  bees,  working  to  fill  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  mortuaries  -  to  make  contented  wives  widows  -  and  helpless 
little  children  fatherless  ;  and  always  the  thought  presented 
itself  -  how  much  better  that  men  should  "  dwell  together  in  unity  " 
than  that  they  should  erect  memorials  to  the  slain  -  build  refuges 
for  the  maimed  -  provide  escorts  for  men  who  never  again  in  this 
world  would  behold  the  delicate  fretwork  of  leafless  trees,  or  the  glory 
of  an  almond-tree  in  blossom. 

I  had  been  sent  to  Newcastle  from  South  Shields  with  the 
idea  of  undergoing  an  operation  for  my  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  all 
was  not  lost  -  a  hope  that  did  not  bear  fruit. 

In  Armstrong  College  I  learned  for  the  first  time  of  St. 
Dunstan's  ;  but  I  heard  stories  too  about  there  being  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  blinded  soldiers.  In  those  days  so  many 
stories  were  rife  that  a  tendency  to  scepticism  was  general. 
One  thing,  however,  I  did  learn  in  Armstrong  College  -  that 
here  it  was  essential  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humour.  In  Mill 
Dam  (from  the  day  our  friend  Crinkles  told  me  of  the  beautiful 
funeral  he  had  attended)  I  had  been  guarded  very  closely. 
At  Armstrong  College  I  was  not  so  well  protected.  The  wards 
were  open  to  visitors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  my  particular  case 
excited  quite  a  lot  of  curiosity.  It  is  astonishing  the  number 
of  apparently  normal  individuals  who  will  run  a  mile  to  see  a 
man  with  an  elephant's  head,  or  a  nigger  with  a  tail. 

One  particular  visitor  came  every  afternoon  with  clock- 
work regularity,  and  for  two  solid  hours  read  to  me  from  a 
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religious  book.  The  good  lady  never  failed  to  bring  with  her  a 
supply  of  acid  drops,  so  that  whenever  I  managed  to  escape  her 
droning  for  a  few  minutes  by  dropping  off,  she  would  pop 
an  acid  drop  in  my  mouth  to  rouse  me.  I  really  think  the  idea 
was  to  keep  me  awake.  The  last  afternoon  she  came,  she  read  me 
to  sleep  and  woke  me  up  four  times  !  I  bore  it  without  expostula- 
tion, until,  when  on  the  point  of  going,  she  said  :  "  D'ye  know, 
Sergeant  Nichols,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  prefer  to  be  dead." 
Well,  I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  and  I  said  a  few  words  in  the  dialect 
to  that  old  lady.  She  did  not  visit  me  again.  Another  queer 
individual,  in  the  course  of  a  one-sided  conversation  asked  me 
"  if  I  lost  my  sight  in  the  same  battle  that  I  lost  my  hands  ?  " 
Quite  solemnly  I  replied  :  "  No,  Madam  !  I  unfortunately  lost 
my  sight  whilst  trying  to  discover  where  I  had  mislaid  my  hands.' ' 
Not  kind,  perhaps  -  but  there  are  limits  to  human  endurance. 

The  stories  the  men  retailed  to  one  another  after  the  visitors 
had  gone  were  often  incredibly  funny  :  fortunately  the  blunders 
of  tactless  persons  (some  of  them  unbelievably  stupid)  were 
rendered  innocuous  by  the  men's  sense  of  humour. 

Many  of  the  visitors  were  of  course  delightful,  and  the 
essence  of  tact.  One  among  them  I  shall  never  forget,  because 
she  came  to  me  at  a  time  when  it  was  dawning  on  me  that  I  was 
getting  well.  I  began  looking  ahead  -  wondering  what  could  be 
done  with  my  shattered  life  and  broken  body  ;  but  so  blank  -  so 
utterly  without  hope  was  the  future  that  presented  itself,  that  I 
recoiled  from  contemplation  of  a  prospect  so  dreary.  The  visitor 
I  speak  of  had  travelled  from  London,  and  after  some  preliminary 
conversation,  she  told  me  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  had  sent  her  ;  confirming  the  reports  I  had  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  there  were  hundreds  who  had  lost  their 
sight,  and  who  were  doing  great  things  ! 

She  said  also,  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  had  sent  her  to  me  to 
tell  me  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  of  his  work  -  and  that  he  was  hoping 
soon  to  meet  me  in  London  ;  for  directly  I  was  able  to  walk 
he  intended  making  arrangements  for  my  transfer  to  a  London 
Hospital.  I  could  never  tell  anyone  all  that  these  messages  from 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  meant  to  me  -  so  long  had  Despair  been  my 
only  companion  -  but  now  the  gentle  rain  of  Hope  broke  up  the 
hard  ground  from  which  my  starved  spirit  had  been  trying  in 
vain  to  extract  some  sort  of  sustenance. 

This  visitor  had  arrived  at  a  time  when  I  had  been  sentenced 
to  three  days  in  bed  for  having  broken  all  hospital  rules  and 
regulations  the  previous  week,  by  dressing  and  going  off  to  South 
Shields  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  Quarter-Master  Sergeant 
of  my  Regiment,  the  Durham  Light  Infantry.  I  was  brought 
back  under  escort,  having  been  located  in  South  Shields,  which 
was  of  course  not  difficult ;  and  it  had  been  no  great  surprise 
to  me  when  a  Red  Cross  van  arrived,  but  what  was  a  surprise 
was  to  find  the  escort  an  armed  one  !  -  thus,  you  see,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  return. 
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THE  NOVICE 


"  There  is  no  hurt  but  that  of  mind, 
He  only  is  deform  d  who  is  unkind." 


In  March,  191 7,  I  was  transferred  from  Newcastle  to  St. 
Mark's  Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  here  I  became  one  of  a  body  of 
some  150  sightless  men  occupying  four  wards.  It  was  indeed 
a  revelation,  because  hitherto  I  had  not  met  a  blinded  soldier, 
and  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  complete  contentment  and 
satisfaction  throughout  the  place.  The  cheery  laughter  and 
chatter  of  those  blinded  fellows  of  all  ranks  beggars  description. 
Immediately  I  had  a  feeling  of  being  at  home.  The  Nurses 
appeared  to  have  understanding.  They  had  a  something  with 
which  I  had  not  before  come  in  contact.  They  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  it  meant  to  be  unable  to  see  ;  and  after  I  had  been 
tucked  away  in  bed,  some  of  these  fellows  came  along  and  chatted 
to  me  in  a  way  that  was  a  wonderful  incentive  to  carry  on.  After 
a  weary  six  months,  I  appreciated  the  joy  of  living.  I  was  happy 
again. 

I  can  never  forget  my  first  night  in  St.  Mark's.  I  had  no 
desire  for  sleep.  My  craving  for  the  hypodermic  needle  was 
forgotten.  There  were  perhaps  a  hundred  beds  in  that  ward  (the 
largest)  certainly  not  less.  I  recall  how  in  the  early  morning  hours 
I  resolved  that  henceforth  my  thoughts  should  not  be  concentrated 
on  myself  alone,  for,  as  some  wit  has  said  :  "  A  man  wrapped  up 
in  himself  makes  a  very  small  parcel,"  and  I  felt  I  had  it  in  me, 
despite  my  handicap,  to  be  something  more  than  a  small  parcel. 

At  Newcastle,  in  the  never-ending  hours  of  the  night,  I 
had  thought  only  of  my  position  and  condition  ;  thoughts  which 
brought  me  nothing  but  misery  and  discontent.  With  the  day 
would  come  misery  of  another  kind  -  life  and  movement  surround- 
ing me -life  in  which  I  could  never  again  take  an  active  part. 
I  felt  like  the  old  hound  whimpering  when  he  hears  the  "  halloo  " 
on  the  hills  ;  but  here  was  I,  this  first  night  in  St.  Mark's, 
wondering  arid  concerned  as  to  what  those  other  fellows  were  going 
to  do  with  their  handicap. 

-  As  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  my  last  thoughts  were  of  the 
morrow  when  I  should  meet  the  man  who  of  his  own  splendid 
courage  and  great  heart,  had  volunteered  to  re-build  the  lives 
of  blinded  soldiers.  He  came  next  day,  sat  on  my  bed,  told  me 
what  other  men  had  done  I  certainly  could  do,  and,  as  he  rose 
to  depart,  said  :  "  Nick,  you're  going  to  surprise  everyone  -  but 
the  person  you  will  surprise  most  will  be  yourself." 

A  little  band  of  voluntary  workers  came  along  to  St.  Mark's 
day  after  day,  and  their  efforts  to  minimise  our  discomforts  were 
exhaustless  -  reading  books,  writing  our  letters,  reading  our  letters, 
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and  teaching  those  of  us  who  were  desirous  of  being  taught, 
anything  likely  to  prove  an  asset  to  our  future,  such  as  Braille, 
a  system  of  embossed  type  by  which  the  blind  can  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  literary  world.  Typewriting  too  was  taught  ; 
also  light  netting.  Hundreds  of  string  bags  were  made  by  blinded 
men  in  that  Hospital,  not  as  a  commercial  proposition  -  though 
I  often  wondered  where  they  went  -  but  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Who  shall  say  how  many  hours 
of  misery  and  depression  were  thus  spared  to  those  who  were  going 
through  the  early  stages  of  their  newly-conditioned  lives  ? 
Nothing  that  would  aid  us  men  who  were  learning  to  be  blind 
appeared  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  is  for  service  such  as  this 
that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  there  is  a 
St.  Dunstan's  man  alive. 

Sir  Arthur  invited  the  friends  and  relatives  of  all  the  men  in 
the  Hospital  to  spend  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  as  his  guests, 
and  accommodation  was  provided  by  St.  Dunstan's  for  these 
visitors,  who  came  to  see  their  men  daily.  There  was  little  or  no 
red  tape  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  Military  Hospital, 
and  Sir  Arthur  (who,  remember,  was  a  blind  man  himself) 
was  a  daily  visitor.  With  those  in  bed  he  would  chat,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  get  up  he  would  gather  round  him  for  a 
little  encouraging  collective  talk. 


HARBOUR  LIGHTS 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  19 17,  the  doctors  and  surgeons 
decided  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  me  in  Hospital,  and  I  was 
transferred  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  where  I  was  received 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  (a  custom  he  observed  with  all  who  entered  ; 
every  man  must  be  met  and  greeted,  given  a  St.  Dunstan's  badge, 
and  made  a  full  member  of  the  Great  Fellowship)  before  proceeding 
to  Brighton  for  two  or  three  weeks'  holiday,  ere  work  began  in 
earnest. 

St.  Dunstan's  (lent  to  Sir  Arthur  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  an 
American  financier)  is  a  remarkable  place.  The  house  itself 
(a  spacious  dwelling  standing  in  about  six  and  a  half  acres  of  beauti- 
ful grounds)  consists  of  a  huge  lounge,  ball-room,  dining-room, 
offices  and  wards  ;  even  a  Church.  The  grounds  have  been 
converted  into  a  beehive  of  workshops  and  class-rooms. 

Innumerable  ingenious  devices  were  used  to  assist  the  men  in 
learning  to  live  without  sight.  Handrails  led  to  all  workshops 
and  class-rooms.  Small  holes,  dug  and  re-filled  with  stones  to 
give  variety  to  the  surface  of  the  gound,  warned  the  men  of 
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their  approach  to  steps  ;  and  handrails  had  pegs  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  position  and  surroundings  of  St.  Dunstan's  were 
ideal.  There  was  a  fine  lawn,  and  a  lake  on  which  the  men 
enjoyed  rowing,  among  other  sports. 

I  was  not  sent  to  Brighton  -  a  departure  from  the  customary 
regime  -  but  was  allowed  to  spend  my  days  just  sitting  around, 
growing  daily  stronger  in  body  and  spirit.  The  education  of  a 
St.  Dunstaner  was  fairly  complicated,  and  the  training  lasted 
from  six  to  twelve  months.  Hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(volunteer  workers)  had  given  their  services  in  order  to  assist 
Sir  Arthur  in  his  gigantic  task  of  reconstructing  the  lives  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  men  who  had  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of 
War  service. 

Training  consisted  of  Braille,  typewriting,  knitting,  basket- 
making,  mat-making,  and  boot  repairing  ;  carpentry,  poultry- 
farming,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  telephone  operating,  and 
massage  ;  and  to-day  men  from  St.  Dunstan's  are  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  efficient  in  these  trades  and  professions. 

Dances  were  held  twice  weekly  and  the  men  participated 
in  every  form  of  sport.  Cards,  dominoes,  draughts  and  chess 
were  made  practicable,  although  it  seems  almost  impossible. 
Cards  simply  have  their  Braille  signs  in  the  corners,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  the  rapidity  with  which  blind  players  manipulate 
their  cards  at  Bridge,  Solo  Whist,  or  any  other  game.  Dominoes 
are  specially  made  which  enable  the  sightless  to  feel  and  play 
as  rapidly  as  sighted  players. 

Draughts  and  chess  are  played  on  boards  whose  squares 
are  alternately  sunk  and  raised,  with  sets  of  draughts  or  chess-men 
having  one  colour  larger  than  the  other. 

Running  and  walking  races  were  arranged,  also  throwing 
the  cricket-ball,  putting  the  weight,  and  the  long  jump  ;  in 
fact  almost  every  form  of  sport  is  practicable  to  the  blind.  For 
running,  wires  are  put  up  and  the  men  run  between  them  ;  for 
walking,  they  have  sighted  guides  ;  for  rowing,  sighted  coxes  ; 
for  tandem-cycling,  someone  sighted  on  the  front  saddle  to  steer 
and  use  the  brakes  ;  all  these  were  practicable.  St.  Dunstan's 
has  its  own  Dance  Band  -  men  who  had  been  in  the  bands  of 
their  regiments  now  play  for  dances,  not  at  St.  Dunstan's 
only,  but  at  public  dances.  Again,  St.  Dunstan's  has  its  Concert 
Party,  and  can  put  on  as  good  a  show  as  any  other  Organisation 
-or  even  some  professionals. 

Numbers  of  St.  Dunstaners  have  qualified  as  councillors. 
There  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  Barrister-at-law  -  in  fact 
nearly  every  profession  is  represented  by  its  members. 

But  not  one  of  us  could  have  been  what  we  are  to-day  but  for 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
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A  GREAT  SURGEON 


I  spent  three  months  at  St.  Dunstan's,  making  many  good 
friends  among  the  men  and  that  ardent  body  of  helpers  -  the 
voluntary  workers  who  performed  their  self-appointed  tasks 
with  a  zeal  and  goodwill  which  effected  more  than  did  their 
actual  duties.  My  physical  condition  unfortunately  did  not 
improve.  Continuous  pain  was  my  portion,  which  at  length  so 
affected  my  spirits  that  I  became  a  creature  of  gloom  -  gloom 
soon  to  usher  in  its  dark  sister  Melancholia,  had  I  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  surgeons,  and  himself  king  of  that  merry  company 
"  The  Frothblowers.''  In  those  days,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Royalties  and  other  personages  and  celebrities  to  visit 
St.  Dunstan's.  The  day  I  met  the  great  surgeon  I  was  seated, 
as  was  my  custom,  on  a  very  comfortable  settee  in  the  lounge, 
when  I  became  aware  that  someone  was  sitting  beside  me.  To 
sit  or  to  rise  without  assistance  was  at  that  time  difficult  and 
very  painful. 

The  newcomer  entered  into  conversation,  and,  on  learning 
that  I  was  not  taking  part  in  any  of  the  training,  enquired  the 
reason.  I  explained  that  I  had  chest  trouble  as  a  result  of 
shrapnel  wounds,  and  was  unable  to  sleep,  sit,  or,  in  fact,  do 
anything  without  discomfort.  Sir  Alfred  then  told  me  he  was 
a  doctor  and  surgeon,  and  said  if  I  cared  to  enter  his  nursing 
home  in  Dorset  Square  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  me. 
I  gladly  accepted  his  generous  offer,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  19 17, 
entered  No.  23,  Dorset  Square,  where  I  occupied  a  room  on  the 
third  floor,  again  with  a  day  nurse  and  a  night  nurse  in 
attendance. 

After  I  had  been  X-rayed  in  the  early  part  of  August,  Sir 
Alfred  Fripp  decided  an  operation  was  inevitable,  and  I  was  in 
full  agreement  with  this  taking  place  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
had  every  confidence  and  faith  in  my  surgeon,  but  when  he 
intimated  he  was  going  to  Scotland,  shooting,  I  became  terribly 
downcast  at  the  delay,  which  had  perforce  to  be  endured  with 
as  good  grace  as  I  could  muster,  until  his  return,  when 
the  operation  was  immediately  done,  a  portion  of  rib  removed, 
and  several  pieces  of  shrapnel  from  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Three  weeks  later  Sir  Alfred  found  it  necessary  to  operate 
again,  after  which  I  gradually  but  surely  got  better  ;  and  within 
a  month  of  the  second  operation  won  a  dancing  competition  at 
the  College,  Regent's  Park,  partnered  by  a  Miss  Mack,  an 
American  girl.  The  prize  was  presented  by  the  tragically 
unfortunate  French  dancer,  Mdlle.  Gaby  Deslys,  who  did  me  the 
honour  to  dance  as  my  partner  when  the  competition  had  been 
decided. 
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All  this  occurred  within  a  year  of  the  bomb  explosion.  Life 
now  held  almost  everything  for  me.  It  was  wonderful  to  have 
scaled  a  height  from  which  I  could  view  the  promised  land 
below. 


Recuperating. 


A  BONNE-BOUCHE 

An  incident  of  my  stay  in  Dorset  Square  after  my^second 
operation  dispelled  for  ever  the  delusion  that  all  great  men 
have  their  emotions  under  such  perfect  control  that  no  matter 
how  trying  the  circumstances  they  are  able  to  remain 
(outwardly)  calm.  I  had  been  taken  back  to  my  room,  and  had 
just  come  out  of  the  anaesthetic  -  ravenously  hungry!  The 
liftman  (an  ex-Service  man)  was  sitting  by  me,  whilst  the  nurses 
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had  gone  for  a  meal.  I  asked  him  to  slip  round  the  corner  and 
get  a  dressed  lobster,  which  he  did,  obviously  delighted  at  my 
lightning  recovery.  I  was  enjoying  one  of  the  best  meals  of  my 
life  when  Sir  Alfred  Fripp  walked  into  the  room  and  saw  the  lift 
attendant  feeding  me  the  lobster.  A  volley  of  army  execrations, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  breaking  glass,  told  me  that  my  bonne  - 
bouche  had  gone  west.  Sir  Alfred  had  thrown  plate,  lobster  and 
all  through  the  closed  window.  "  Are  you  trying  to  commit 
suicide  ?  "  he  rapped  out.  In  the  meekest  of  voices  I  replied  : 
"  No,  Sir  Alfred,  I  was  just  hungry,  that's  all."  The  great  man 
strode  from  my  room,  had  the  attendant  dismissed,  and  left  me 
to  face  "  death  from  eating  lobster  within  a  few  hours  of  an 
abdominal  operation.".  However,  again  I  slipped  past  the  man 
with  the  scythe  ;  and  later,  at  my  entreaty,  the  lift-man  was 
reinstated. 


AN  AIR  RAID 

Will  Londoners  ever  forget  those  air  raids  of  191 7  ?  I  was 
in  the  Dorset  Square  Nursing  Home  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  transfer  patients  to  the  basement  on  receiving  warning 
that  Jerry  was  coming  over. 

The  wife  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  London  was  a  patient  in  the 
Home  at  that  time,  which  was  possibly  the  reason  of  our  receiving 
early  news  when  an  air  raid  was  expected.  The  second  time 
of  my  joining  the  refugees  in  the  basement,  wearying  of  the 
scared  whisperings  going  on  around  me,  I  persuaded  Nurse  to 
take  me  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  was  a  piano  of  doubtful 
age  and  anything  but  musical  tone.  With  the  best  of  inten- 
tions* I  began  to  play  a  selection  of  popular  songs,  hoping 
to  distract  the  minds  of  the  refugees  from  Jerry's  activities. 

The  attempt  was  a  frost.  The  company  objected  to  my 
playing  even  more  than  I  had  objected  to  their  whisperings, 
and  apparently  looked  upon  the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  falling 
bombs  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  did  not  go  down  again  - 
probably  much  to  the  relief  of  the  whisperers. 


*  The  writer  plays  the  piano  with  his.  stumps  ! — Editor. 
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A  CLAIRVOYANT 


"  Where  gods  are  not,  spectres  rule." 

In  the  nursing  home  was  a  patient  who  received  visits  from  a 
clairvoyant.  The  latter,  hearing  of  my  case,  asked  the  nurse 
if  she  might  see  me.  I  was  not  keen,  but  raised  no  serious 
objection,  so  along  she  came. 

The  first  meeting  was  quite  a  formal  one  ;  but  at  the  second 
I  heard  of  a  number  of  happenings-to-be,  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  a  good  deal  more,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  work  up  any 
enthusiasm.  Being  fair,  I  should,  of  course,  encounter  a  dark 
lady,  good-looking,  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
lady  described  would  offer  me  marriage,  after  which  preliminary 
we  should  travel,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  I  had  learned  from  my  nurse  that  the  clairvoyant  was 
unattached  ;  furthermore,  that  she  was  dark,  handsome  and 
substantially  well-off  ;  and,  as  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  mention  that  I  was  married,  there  is  no  knowing  where  these 
seances  might  have  ended  had  not  Fate  intervened.  Another 
of  my  visitors,  observing  the  clairvoyant  depart,  recognised  in 
her  an  acquaintance  of  a  nephew. 

From  this  visitor  I  learned  the  clairvoyant's  history,  of 
visits  she  had  made  to  various  places  abroad,  even  to  dates, 
the  age  and  appearance  of  the  American  nephew,  etc.  Up  to 
now  I  had  found  the  spook  lady's  revelations  mildly  amusing, 
but  a  situation  had  developed  promising  entertainment  of  a 
kind  my  soul  loved.  Chuckles  escaped  me  as  my  plan  of  action 
evolved,  provoking  the  curiosity  of  my  nurse  -  but  I  kept  my 
own  counsel. 

The  day  came  when  the  crystal-gazer  called  again  to  continue 
her  prophecies.  When  she  had  finished,  I  said  :  "  Would  you 
like  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the  past  ?  "  A  little  startled,  she 
acquiesced,  and  I  proceeded  according  to  plan  -  surprising  my 
visitor  so  much  with  the  accuracy  of  my  visions  of  the  past 
and  prophecies  of  the  future  that  she  became  wildly  excited  and 
convinced  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of  a  supernatural 
power,  whose  gift  of  revelation  would  most  assuredly  occasion  a 
tremendous  stir  in  the  world  of  psychical  research  ;  but,  alas  ! 
for  the  best-laid  schemes  of  bored  invalids,  and  such  as  seek  to 
while  away  the  tiresome  hours  of  convalescence.  That  very  day 
the  clairvoyant  and  my  informant  met  on  the  steps  of  the 
nursing  home.    Once  again,  but  only  once,  did  the  former  visit 

me  -  to  ask  me  if  I  knew  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  C.  S  . 

I  immediately  took  cover  in  a  trance  (!)  muttering  any  jargon 
that  came  into  my  head,  but  I  fear  my  effort  did  not  carry 
conviction,  for  there  and  then  the  lady  flounced  out  of  my 
room  -  and  my  life. 
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WORK 


In  February,  191 8,  having  spent  three  months  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Convalescent  Home  at  Brighton,  I  was  feeling  really  fit  and  well. 
I  could  walk  six  miles  in  an  hour  ;  also  I  was  able  to  dance  and 
swim,  play  cards,  dominoes,  draughts  and  chess,  and  incidentally 
had  developed  a  remarkable  memory.  For  instance,  when 
playing  bridge,  I  must,  of  course,  have  someone  to  handle  the 
cards  and  whisper  my  hand  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  having  once 
been  told,  I  can  not  only  memorise  the  thirteen  cards  and  play 
my  own  hand,  but  can  also  remember  every  card  in  every  hand 
played. 

Dominoes  I  feel  with  my  nose.  The  dominoes  are  turned 
face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  when  playing  with  my  unsighted 
friends  it  is  quite  safe  to  have  my  dominoes  exposed.  During 
my  convalescence  I  had  been  taught  Braille.  This  is  of  little, 
if  any,  use  to  me.  I  can  read  with  my  nose,  but  it  is  not  worth 
it  -  it  makes  my  head  ache.  I  have  been  taught  to  use  a  type- 
writer, and  type  on  an  average  sixty  letters  weekly  with  the  aid 
of  stubs  projecting  from  metal  armlets. 

It  was  a  resurrection  from  death  to  life  when  I  found  myself 
in  a  position  in  the  Lantern  Slide  and  Film  Department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  then  amalgamated  with  St. 
Dunstan's.  My  duties  in  this  unusual  post  were  to  compile 
numbers  of  slides  dealing  with  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
arrange  them  in  sequence  and  send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  descriptions  of  each  slide  so  written  as  to  act  as  notes  for 
the  lecturer  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  had  to  supply  films  to 
cinemas  interested  in  showing  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  on  the 
screen.  On  one  occasion  I  actually  built  a  film  myself  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  arranged  the  scenery  and  sequences,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  operator  who  took  the  film.  This  was 
shown  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  -  and  I  am  now  contem- 
plating the  making  of  a  talkie  on  the  same  lines. 

I  also  went  about  on  propaganda  work  in  connection  with 
St.  Dunstan's  and  travelled  all  over  the  country,  feeling  very 
uplifted  to  discover  there  was  still  something  useful  I  could  do. 
Fitted  with  a  pair  of  artificial  arms,  appendages  both  decorative 
and  useful,  I  could  go  about  with  my  companion-guide  and 
pass  unnoticed. 


A  WAGER 

I  was  out  with  a  couple  of  friends  one  evening  -  in  my  infancy, 
as  it  were,  having  just  joined  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  man  in 
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the  street  -  when  one  of  my  companions  good-humouredly  referred 
to  my  limitations.  I  immediately  challenged  him  to  a  ten-mile 
walk.  "  Make  it  a  fifty-mile  bicycle  ride  and  I'll  take  you  on," 
he  replied.  Until  that  moment  I  had  not  considered  the 
possibility  of  riding  tandem  ;  but  thought  begot  action,  and  I 
made  a  wager  of  five  pounds  to  cycle  against  him  from  London 
to  Brighton  the  following  Saturday,  leaving  Westminster 
Bridge  at  6  a.m.,  the  conditions  being  that,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  we  were  to  start  at  6  a.m.,  and  if  either  failed  to  turn 
up  as  Big  Ben  struck,  the  other  should  start  without  the 
defaulter. 

At  that  time  I  had  an  orderly  named  Brown,  who,  in  many 
ways,  was  an  invaluable  help  to  me.  Though  not  a  Hercules, 
he  was  game,  and  frequently  did  things  to  encourage  and  help 
me. 

Next  day  we  borrowed  a  tandem  and  within  an  hour  I  was 
pedalling  along  full  of  confidence,  fully  resolved  to  make  the 
trip  on  Saturday  -  two  days  ahead. 

Five  minutes  to  six  on  Saturday  morning  saw  Brown  and  me 
on  Westminster  Bridge,  and  as  Big  Ben  boomed  the  last  stroke  of 
the  hour,  we  were  off  -  unaccompanied  -  and  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson  were  skimming  through  Croydon  and  Purley 


en  route  for  Brighton.  Only  then  did  it  occur  to  me  that  my 
friend  might  have  been  pulling  my  leg  ;  but  I  forgave  him  with 
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all  my  heart,  for  never  had  I  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  my 
leg  pulled. 

Five  hours  later  I  cycled  to  the  Press  Agency  and  asked  for 
a  reporter  to  whom  I  explained  what  had  happened.  The  Press 
published  my  feat,  and  I  pocketed  my  fiver.  I  learned  later 
that  my  friend  had  not  dreamt  his  sporting  offer  would  be 
taken  seriously,  not  knowing  that  what  to  him  and  countless 
others  savoured  of  the  impossible,  to  me  was  reveille,  rousing  me 
to  action. 

It  was  rather  wonderful  to  discover  that  I  could  cycle  again, 
and  after  this  I  cycled  to  Leeds  (180  odd  miles  from  London)  in 
a  single  day.  Twice  I  have  made  that  journey,  and  on  each 
occasion  have  breakfasted  in  London  and  supped  in  Leeds. 


'FLU 

So  many  times  have  I  been  the  unwilling  host  of  epidemic 
disease  that  I  begin  to  suspect  the  aged  germs  must  have  told 
all  their  descendants  that  this  dilapidated  old  tent  I  occupy  is 
Liberty  Hall  to  them  and  theirs  in  perpetuity.  The  epidemic  of 
influenza  of  June,  191 8,  was  of  so  virulent  a  type  that  every 
undertaker's  wife  flaunted  an  expensive  fur  coat  the  winter 
following ;  to  one  of  which  I  all  but  contributed,  for  I  contracted 
the  disease  in  its  worst  form,  running  the  whole  gamut,  laryngitis 
abdicating  in  favour  of  pleurisy,  and  pleurisy  retiring  that  double 
pneumonia  might  have  an  innings,  emphysema  completing  the 
cycle  -  no  mean  army  to  combat. 

Dr.  E.  C.  B  ,  of  St.  Dunstan's,  kept  me  well  supplied  with 

ammunition  -  oxygen  to  gas  the  little  imps  ambushed  in  my 
veins  -  and  a  night  and  a  day  nurse  to  stand  by  in  case  of  guerrilla 
skirmishes  ;  even  then  the  disease  would  have  won,  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  who  had  been  called  in  again. 
My  condition  was  critical,  and  an  immediate  operation  was 
imperative,  so  an  improvised  operating  table  was  fixed  up  at 
the  foot  oi  my  bed  and  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  once  more 
faced  the  music.  I  recall  how,  as  the  anaesthetist  stood  over  me, 
memory  nudged  me  to  surprise  the  theatre  staff  with  a  joke. 
Withdrawing  my  face  from  the  mask  I  grinned  at  Sir  Alfred  and 
asked  if  after  this  ride  on  the  merry-go-round  I  might  have 
what  I  liked  to  eat  when  I  dismounted.  "  You  may,  Nichols  !  " 
he  said,  laughing  heartily.  I  came  back  from  my  excursion  to 
the  stars  at  midnight,  and,  after  a  little  necessary  clean  up,  the 
nurse  said  :  ' '  Now,  what  would  you  like  to  eat  ?  "    "  Bacon  and 
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eggs/'  I  promptly  replied.  She  demurred  (all  nurses  are  clever 
at  temporising),  but  I  reminded  her  of  Sir  Alfred's  promise  that 
I  could  have  whatever  I  fancied,  and  bacon  and  eggs  was  what  I 
fancied,  and  bacon  and  eggs  is  what  I  had  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  From  then  onwards,  I  made  excellent  progress  ; 
and,  indeed,  since  that  time  I  have  not  looked  back. 


RECALLED 

In  19 1 6  I  learned  the  value  of  friendship,  but  it  was  not 
until  June,  19 18,  that  I  proved  the  limitless  power  of  love.  At  a 
critical  stage  of  my  illness,  before  the  operation,  I  felt  myself 
slipping  away.  The  matron  and  padre  from  St.  Dunstan's  had 
visited  me  - 1  verily  believe  to  say  the  last  good-bye.  To 
their  enquiries  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  they  could  do 

for  me,  I   said  :     "  Yes,    I   want    to    come    to  me." 

  came,  and  as  well  as  my  weak  condition  would  allow  I 

explained  the  few  simple  things  I  wanted  done  afterwards. 

Suddenly  the  sun  shone  gloriously  through  the  window.  (   

and  I  used  always  when  we  met  to  enquire  of  each  other  "  Is  the 
sun  shining  ?  "  -  meaning  "  Is  all  well  ?  ")     I  recall  how  charged 

with  new  life  I  felt  when    said  :    "  The  sun  is  shining  !  " 

"  Then  I  am  not  going  out,"  I  replied. 

A  period  of  delirium  followed  the  operation,  but  that  presence 
(of  whose  nearness  I  must  have  been  subconsciously  aware) 
sustained  me,  and  I  came  through. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  I  was  able  to  travel,  I  went  to 
St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  and  once  more  started  the  building-up 
process  at  an  annex  to  St.  Dunstan's,  where  many  War  relics 
were  being  furbished  up.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  I  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  my  work.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  trying  illness,  but  through  it  all  the  Great  Mother,  St. 
Dunstan's,  had  stood  by  me,  as  she  has  stood  by  all  her  sons  in 
extremity. 

St.  Dunstan's  at  this  time  was  a  vast  organisation  with  five 
houses  in  London,  two  holiday  home  annexes  at  Brighton,  and 
one  at  St.  Leonard's.  Subsequently,  other  annexes  were  opened 
at  Ilkley,  Cheltenham  and  North  Berwick,  that  convalescent 
men  might  be  near  their  homes,  and  because  certain  cases  required 
native  air  ;  but  at  all  these  Homes,  the  St.  Dunstan's  spirit 
prevailed  -  the  spirit  that  might  well  have  inspired  Henley's. 
"  Unconquerable." 
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West  House,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton  (the  only  annex  capable 
of  accommodating  120  men)  is  used  as  a  training  centre  for  late- 
comers, i.e.,  men  whose  sight  has  failed  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  ;  and  for  the  re-training  of  men  who  for  many  reasons 
have  been  unable  to  follow  their  previous  occupations,  and 
whom  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  train  in  some  other  craft. 
This  annex  is  also  used  as  a  holiday  resort,  and  members  of 
St.  Dunstan's  pay  an  annual  visit  for  a  fortnight,  their  fares  and 
accommodation  being  provided  free  of  charge.  Men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  may  use  the  Home 
for  convalescing.  It  does  not  cost  a  St.  Dunstaner  a  sou  either 
for  training  or  accommodation,  and  men  are  set  up  in  business  in 
whatever  trade  or  profession  they  have  adopted,  each  receiving 
a  typewriter,  and  Braille  typewriter,  with  every  requisite 
necessary  to  carry  on  -  all  free  of  charge. 

I  took  a  fairly  long  holiday,  and  finally  decided  to  apply  for 
a  position  at  St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  accepted  and  have  remained 
(on  propaganda  work)  ever  since. 

My  average  travelling  mileage  for  each  year  since  1923  has 
been  something  in  the  region  of  10,000  miles.  I  have  covered 
•every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel  Isles  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  have  addressed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  churches,  theatres,  schools,  prisons,  music-halls, 
asylums,  cinemas,  clubs,  and  institutes.  My  work  has  always 
been  interesting.  I  meet  so  many  different  types  of  people,  and 
after  all,  moving  around  is  the  most  natural,  and  certainly  the 
most  agreeable  form  of  education  ;  but  for  all  that,  moments  are 
not  rare  when  I  find  myself  wishing  that  a  certain  young  animal 
whom  I  knew  in  the  long-ago,  had  robbed  fewer  orchards  and 
learned  more  lessons.  However,  since  forty-five  is  not  an  age 
when  regrets  are  likely  to  profit  a  man,  I  am  quick  to  put  off  the 
heavy  cloak  of  repentance,  which  ill  becomes  the  merry  heart  I 
have  adopted  since  the  day  I  learned  that  smiling  folk  are  ever 
the  sought-after  and  foolish  weepers  may  drown  in  their  tears. 


A  SPILL 

In  1924  a  match  was  arranged  which  might  easily  be  regarded 
as  unique  in  sporting  circles.  I  have  a  friend  at  St.  Dunstan's 
who  has  lost  both  hands,  except  for  the  little  finger  on  his  right 
hand,  on  which  he  always  wears  a  handsome  signet  ring.  He  is 
devoted  to  tandem-cycling,  as  am  I  ;  and  a  race  from  London 
to  Brighton  was  arranged  and  duly  took  place.    We  set  off  on 
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time,  and  were  within  eight  miles  of  Brighton  ;  my  front-seater 
(an  orderly  from  St.  Dunstan's)  and  I  were  perhaps  a  mile  ahead, 
when  we  passed  a  farm  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  which 
was  a  trace-horse.  As  we  passed,  the  trace-horse  shied,  and  we 
were  thrown  at  the  very  moment  that  a  motor  car  full  of  people 
was  passing  on  our  right.  My  head  struck  the  rear  hub,  and  a 
wheel  of  the  car  passed  over  my  artificial  arm,  amputating  the 
right  hand.  I  got  up,  shook  myself,  and  found  that,  excepting 
for  extensive  abrasions  of  the  knees,  a  cut  head,  and  an  amputated 
' '  hand I  was  all  right  ;  but  imagine  the  horror  of  the  occupants 
of  the  car  and  the  driver  of  the  farm  cart,  who  saw  that  hand 
lying  in  the  road,  and  its  owner  standing  by  releasing  a  shower  of 
trench  epithets  with  the  rapidity  of  a  machine-gun  in  action. 

My  orderly  picked  up  the  hand,  hooked  it  on  the  handlebars, 
and,  after  ascertaining  that  the  machine  was  all  right,  we 
remounted  and  finished  the  54  miles  in  one  minute  over  the  four 
hours.  The  race  was  declared  a  dead-heat.  After  a  bath  I  was 
quickly  patched  up,  and  on  my  way  back  to  London  Town  ; 
not  perhaps  in  the  mood  to  sing  O-yo-ho  !  very  lustily,  but  with 
nothing  seriously  amiss. 


CAMP 

For  many  years  an  annual  camp  has  been  arranged  by  Miss 

H  ,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  assisted  by  Toe  H,  and  a  few 

voluntary  workers  from  among  those  who  have  not  wearied  in 
well-doing,  as  have  so  many  who  in  war-time  and  early  post-war 
days  were  quixotically  generous  with  their  sympathy,  their 
time,  and  their  money.  Well,  it's  life  I  suppose,  and  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  (had  the  positions  been  reversed)  we  war 
crocks  would  have  been  a  whit  the  more  faithful  to  our  defenders. 
These  camps  take  place  twice  a  year  -  one  at  Berkhamsted  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  other  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Everyone 
takes  part  in  the  sports  -  swimming,  rowing,  and  other  vigorous 
pastimes. 

What  real  holidays,  these  !  What  a  tonic  (spiritual  as  well  as 
physical)  to  us  men  who  for  awhile  re-discover  our  boyhood. 
What  pranks  we  play,  and  with  what  spirited  energy  do  we  pit 
our  physical  strength  against  one  another.  Camps  wind  up 
with  a  regatta.  In  one  of  the  regattas  I  figured  in  two  events  : 
first  a  swimming  competition  and  later  in  an  amusing  solo 
display.  My  opponent  in  the  swimming  competition  was  a  one- 
armed  Scotsman.  Incidentally,  I  won  the  race  because  my 
one-armed  friend  swam  on  the  curve.    There  was  nobody  with 
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whom  I  could  compete  in  rowing,  although  I  can  row  -  with  an 
especially  strong  pair  of  artificial  hands.  When  the  swimming 
event  was  over,  I  had  perforce  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time 
listening  to  the  roars  and  yells  of  the  competitors  and  the  noisy 
enthusiasm  of  the  onlookers.  "  All  very  well !  "  said  I  to  myself, 
"  but  a  bit  tame  unless  one  can  do  a  bit  of  showing-off  oneself." 

The  day  was  a  griller.  Suddenly  I  bethought  me  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  take  a  punt  out  to  some  quiet  part  of 
the  river.  I  did  so,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  never  in  my  life 
used  a  punt-pole.  My  little  fox-terrier  companioned  me  on  the 
voyage,  and  all  went  well  until  the  pole  stuck,  and  I  stuck  to  the 
pole  -  but  not  for  long  !  Over  I  went,  and  my  dog  after  me, 
yapping  joyously  every  now  and  again  as  he  paddled  by  my  side, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  master  had  invented  another  jolly  game 
for  him.  Whistles  and  a  megaphone  kept  would-be  rescuers 
back,  and  we  swam  ashore.  After  a  drive  to  the  camp  to  change, 
I  rejoined  the  merry-makers,  feeling  vastly  more  important  than 
I  had  felt  earlier  in  the  afternoon  ;  satisfied,  too,  that  I  had 
added  to  the  excitement  if  I  had  not  contributed  to  the 
entertainment . 

These  camps  are  meeting-places  where  St.  Dunstaners  from 
all  parts  assemble  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  there  is  to 
occupy  us,  and  what  variety  of  diversion.  Most  of  us  are  early 
risers  -  some  with  the  lark.  We  begin  the  day  with  a  meal  of 
fresh  air  and  a  sharp  walk.  After  breakfast  proper  comes  the 
news,  and  some  form  of  sport  until  luncheon.  Sport  again  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  in  the  evenings  a  concert  or  dance  in  the 
village  hall  or  in  the  camp  grounds. 

If  the  weather  is  unkind  we  resort  to  cards  and  dominoes, 
and,  as  all  prefer  to  play  for  something  we  find  it  pleasantly 
absorbing. 


EARLY  DAYS 

Memories  of  my  childhood's  days  are  sharply  etched.  I  was 
the  eldest  of  three  -  boys  of  seven,  six,  and  five  years.  At  the 
age  of  seven  I  set  the  house  on  fire.  I  was  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  measles  at  the  time,  and  had  woken  up  frightened  of 
the  dark.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  getting  out  of  bed  and 
climbing  on  the  chair  to  turn  higher  the  glimmer  of  gas  which 
had  been  left  burning.  I  must  somehow  have  slipped  and  knocked 
the  gas-jet  into  the  lace  curtains.  There  was  a  sudden  flare  and 
a  swishing  sound  ;  the  next  thing  I  remember  was  being 
frightened  again  -  this  time  by  a  helmeted  fireman,  who  carried 
me  into  the  street. 
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Before  I  was  ten  my  father  was  made  a  bankrupt  for  the 
second  time  in  my  short  life.  At  eleven  I  had  become  that 
strange  anomaly  -  a  wise  child,  awake  to  the  significance  of 
cash,  cute  at  giving  evasive  answers  to  callers  ;  aware  that 
at  all  costs  one  must  keep  those  enemies  of  the  poor  -  the  rent 
man  and  the  debt  collector  -  the  right  side  of  the  door. 

I  began  to  earn  money  -  not  much  —  but  I  was  able  to  take  a 
little  home  to  my  mother  most  days  -  profits  from  selling 
newspapers,  tips  for  carrying  bags,  running  errands,  or  doing 
the  hundred  and  one  things  termed  odd  jobs  for  anybody  who'd 
take  me  on. 

This,  of  course,  meant  often  playing  truant  from  school,  and 
the  inevitable  day  came  when  that  long-suffering  woman,  my 
mother,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Leeds  Town  Hall.  My 
parents  were  separated.  My  father  regularly  went  to  prison  for 
arrears  of  maintenance,  but  never  for  long,  as  my  grandmother 
always  paid  it  for  him  in  the  end. 

At  this  awakening  period,  life  revealed  itself  to  my  stirring 
imagination  as  something  fearfully  exciting  and  dangerous,  but 
hugely  entertaining  for  all  that.  I  went  about  with  an  ear  cocked 
for  enemies  ambushed.  Behind  every  tree  was  a  rent  man  ; 
round  every  bend  in  the  road  lurked  that  giant  terrible  -  The 
Policeman  -  waiting  to  grab  boys  who  played  truant. 

Three  times  I  attended  the  court.  On  the  last  occasion 
(before  I  was  twelve)  I  was  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  to  be 
detained  there  until  I  was  sixteen. 

A  year  later  saw  me  that  imp  of  mischief  -  a  choir-boy. 
In  the  choir  were  four  lads  from  the  Industrial  School,  the 
others  were  from  the  village  of  Moortown. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  restraint  of  this  disciplinary  life 
became  intolerably  irksome.  A  wild  longing  to  be  free  possessed 
me,  but  no  boy  had  ever  succeeded  in  getting  away  from 
Shad  well  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  nevertheless,  I 
chanced  it  one  Friday  afternoon  during  choir  practice.  Asking 
to  be  excused,  I  went  into  the  vestry,  donned  a  civilian  coat,  hat, 
and  scarf  belonging  to  one  of  the  Moortown  boys,  and  cut  away 
as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

I  arrived  safely  at  my  mother's  house  in  Leeds,  three  miles 
off,  and  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  discovered  my  father  there. 
He  bundled  up  a  suit  for  me  and  hurried  me  to  a  friend's  house 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

That  night  the  homes  of  both  my  father  and  mother  were 
searched.  The  following  day  I  went  to  some  friends  at  York  and 
started  work  in  a  bakehouse.  A  month  later  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  move  on  - 1  had  been  recognised. 

My  father  took  me  to  London,  where  I  worked  in  turn  as  a 
page-boy  at  an  hotel  in  the  Waterloo  Road  and  as  a  van-boy  on 
the  Pickford  vans. 

I  had  been  free  just  over  six  months,  when  I  was  caught, 
returned  to  Shadwell,  birched,  and  transferred  to  the  training 
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ship  Clio  in  the  Menai  Straits.  No  back  door  there  !  I  was 
tethered  till  I  was  sixteen. 

Years  after  came  another  night  when  I  was  frightened  of  the 
dark  -  a  night  that  has  never  ended  ;  but  I've  learned  not ^to  be 
afraid. 


MY  GARDEN 

"  Gardens  are  not  made 
By  singing  'Oh,  how  beautiful  !  * 
And  sitting  in  the  shade." 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  gardens  have  not  saved  more  souls 
than  have  preachers.  When  is  a  man  more  clean  of  heart,  more 
content,  more  at  peace  with  the  world  and  himself,  than  when 
thrusting  a  spade  into 
the  brown  earth,  his  pipe 
his  companion  ? 

Some  years  ago  I 
was  spending  a  holiday 
at  Nice.  My  friends 
surmised  that  nature's 
beauties  had  lured  me 
thither ;  but  in  my  raps- 
callion heart  I  knew 
that  what  I  had  gone  for 
was  to  visit  Monte  Carlo, 
make  my  fortune,  and 
return  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  dull  stay- 
at-homes  -  later,  maybe, 
purchasing  some  historic 
castle  and  squiring  it 
among  my  underlings. 

Well,  I  went  to 
Monte  Carlo  -  and  got 
broke  ! 

My  holiday  was  still 
in  its  morning;  but  hav- 
ing no  money  left  with 
which  to  try  my  luck 
again,   or,   in   fact,  to 


spend  on  anything  but  the  simplest  form  of  entertainment,  I  was 
driven  to  seek  other  diversion.  For  days  my  ears  had  been 
ravished  with  word-pictures  of  the  beauties  of  Nice  -  pictures 
which  became  ever  more  and  more  vivid. 

Among  the  jewels  of  memory  stored  away  in  my  heart  is 
one  of  a  day  when  my  picture-maker  and  I  were  sitting  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  sipping  deliciously-refreshing  tea  beneath  an 
orange  umbrella.  High  above  our  heads  feathery  white  clouds 
drifted  across  the  bluest  of  summer  skies.  Umber  paths  sliced 
the  emerald  turf  ;  and  at  our  feet  a  friendly  dog  sunned  his 
flanks,  watched  suspiciously  from  time  to  time  by  a  sleek  little 
cat  who  was  making  her  toilet  with  a  thoroughness  which  would 
shame  the  average  human.  From  the  day  I  sipped  tea  in  that 
perfect  garden  I  thought  of  little  else  but  it  (the  tragedy  of  The 
Tables  had  already  become  a  bad  dream).  Every  hour  it 
became  more  my  garden  -  even  to  the  dog  and  cat.  I  suppose 
that  must  have  been  a  process  of  mental  incubation,  for  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  I  am  writing  is  its  replica,  in  a  London 
suburb. 

The  small  flat  I  occupied  at  that  time  (on  the  top  floor  of  a 
city  dwelling)  offered  little  scope  for  gardening.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  buy  a  house  with  a  bit  of  ground  that  would 
make  possible  my  heart's  desire.  Two  years  were  spent  searching 
for  that  just-right  plot,  and  for  many  months  I  was  inundated 
with  letters  from  house  agents,  enclosing  beautifully-drawn  plans 
of  neat  properties,  all  of  which  were  described  as  desirable  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  March,  1932,  that  I  found  what  I  wanted.  The 
day  I  viewed  the  house  and  my  garden-to-be,  the  latter  was 
mantled  in  snow.  It  had  never  really  been  anything  but  a  bit 
of  waste  ground,  the  home  of  many  generations  of  rats,  feet 
deep  in  fibrous  weeds  ;  no  sign  of  man's  invasion  anywhere  -  in 
short,  a  quagmire,  which,  queer  as  it  may  seem,  pleased  me 
mightily.  I  wanted  more  than  anything  virgin  ground  for  my 
garden.  The  idea  of  taking  over  possession  of  a  garden  some 
other  man  "had  made  was  abhorrent  to  me. 

How  I  worked  on  that  bit  of  waste  ground,  and  how  sweet 
was  the  labour !  Physically  well,  heart  and  mind  brimming  with 
a  content  I  had  never  known  before,  I  was  indeed  a  happy  and 
to-be-envied  mortal. 

-  That  first  year  saw  my  garden  taking  shape,  with  a  small 
greenhouse  at  the  top,  and  an  Italian-paving  path  of  a  rich  umber 
running  up  to  it  from  the  house  ;  but  as  I  had  vowed  no  labour 
other  than  my  own  and  the  picture-maker's  should  go  to  the 
making  of  it,  the  job  has  of  necessity  been  a  long  and  slow  one. 

To  the  left  of  the  greenhouse  are  fruit  trees  -  victoria  plums, 
cherries,  apples  (eating  and  cooking),  raspberries,  loganberries, 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  To  the  right  is  a  rose-garden 
with  a  small  pond,  and  below  it  a  lily-pond,  rather  larger  ;  a 
sycamore  tree  divides  the  two.    From  the  clay  taken  out  when 
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making  the  ponds  I  have  constructed  a  stone  bench  and  a  crazy- 
paving,  running  toward  and  surrounding  the  ponds,  where  are 
wild  ferns  waiting  for  the  sun  to  invite  them  out.  I  have  put 
in  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  roses  (standard,  bush  and 
rambler),  which  are  already  shooting. 

Two  grape  tubs  (painted  green),  each  containing  a  young 
cypress  tree,  flank  the  path,  and  I  have  made  two  rock  gardens, 
in  which  are  hidden  numberless  rock  plants  -  plants  watered 
with  a  hope  and  watched  with  a  faith  that  must  make  the  poorest 
soil  yield  abundantly.  Three  lilacs  (crimson,  white,  and  purple) 
guard  a  delicate  azalea  in  the  foreground,  and  rosemary  and 
lavender  bushes  lend  their  ancient  sweetness. 

Crocuses  and  daffodils  have  already  said  "  How  d'ye 
do  ?  "  ;  but  hyacinths  and  tulips  wait  on  the  threshold  with  the 
diffidence  of  guests  who  fear  they  may  have  arrived  too  early. 

To-day  I  have  been  told  the  three  rustic  arches,  which  this 
year  will  be  covered  with  ramblers,  are  already  veiled  in  tender 
green.  My  feathered  neighbours  called  on  me  days  before 
the  furniture  had  arrived.  A  nice  fat  little  robin  was  the  first, 
and  later  came  blackbirds,  starlings,  thrushes,  and  sparrows.  I 
welcomed  them  all  and  gave  them  a  rare  house-warming. 

Concerned  neighbours  have  warned  me  that  the  birds  will 
ruin  everything,  but,  being  a  music-lover,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  risk. 

And  now  I  think  you  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  my 
garden.  Stay  !  What  can  have  possessed  me  to  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  of  the  eight-hundred  bulbs  still  a-bed  ?  And  of  the 
orange  umbrella,  and  the  garden  seat,  and  the  little  rustic  table, 
and  the  camp  chairs  -  all  asleep  in  the  shed. 

Are  you  guessing  at  the  acreage  of  my  garden,  I  wonder  ? 
Wrong,  my  friend  !  Actually,  it  is  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long,  and  but  thirty  wide. 


WORMWOOD  SCRUBBS 

Among  vividly  remembered  experiences  is  an  occasion  when 
I  addressed  the  prisoners  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  About  four- 
hundred  were  present  -  among  them  Horatio  Bottomley.  I  had 
been  taken  there  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Bedford  Park, 
after  having  addressed  the  congregation  at  his  church  the  previous 
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Sunday.  My  audience  at  the  "  Scrubbs  "  stirred  me  to  depths 
of  compassionate  interest  to  which  I  am  sure  they  were  alive. 
For  more  than  an  hour  I  talked  to  them  about  St.  Dunstan's 
(a  man  doesn't  talk  for  long  without  touching  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart),  but  not  in  a  strain  that  might  add  to  their 
heaviness,  although  my  own  spirit  was  oppressed  by  the 
sombreness  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  disciplined  precision 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  men. 

The  Governor,  who  was  present  throughout,  thought  I  was 
rather  young,  I  remember,  but  told  me  he  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  address.  That  the  men  had,  I  sensed  by  their 
sympathetic  silence.  Lest  my  talk  of  St.  Dunstan's  should  have 
depressed  them,  I  wound  up  with  one  or  two  humorous  stories. 

The  vicar  (Mr.  Cartmel  Robinson),  who  had  accompanied  me, 
replying  to  the  Governor's  vote  of  thanks,  said:  "  You  know, 
my  friends,  this  scallywag  here  is  a  remarkable  chap,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  given  you  all  a  good  time  this  afternoon.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  done  me  good  to  listen  to  him  and  watch  your  faces. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  :  " 

"  There  was  a  man  who  died  and  went  to  heaven,  where  he 
was  met  at  the  gates  by  St.  Peter  who  asked  him  his  business. 
With  the  confidence  of  one  assured  of  his  welcome  he  replied 
that  as  he  had  died  he  had  come  along  to  take  possession  of  his 
heavenly  home.  St.  Peter  asked  :  '  What  outstanding  good  have 
you  done  in  your  life  that  would  justify  your  entry  here  ? 
The  man  pondered  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  could  think  of  nothing 
to  ring  the  bells  of  heaven  about  ;  so  had  to  depart  elsewhere. 
He  then  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  hell,  but  here  the 
Devil's  gatekeeper  asked  :  '  What  outstanding  evil  have  you 
done  to  justify  your  entry  here  ?  '  Again  the  poor  fellow  could 
think  of  nothing  very  bad  that  he  had  done,  being  just  an 
ordinary  kind  of  chap,  so  was  refused  admittance,  and  thus 
became  a  lost  soul." 

The  vicar  concluded  his  story  with  a  few  earnest  words  to  the 
men  and  a  short  prayer.  Replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  I  said 
how  much  I  had  appreciated  the  attention  of  my  listeners,  the 
more  so  because  if  the  authorities  knew  as  much  about  me  as  I 
knew  about  myself,  I  should  be  among  the  audience  instead  of  on 
the  platform,  and  concluded  by  remarking,  apropos  of  the  vicar's 
story  :  If  it  is  my  lot  to  be  rejected  by  both  St.  Peter  and  the 
Devil,  I  shall  not  join  the  lost  souls,  but  shall  make  tracks  for 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  where  you  are  all  so  jolly  comfortable." 
Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this  little  sally  of  mine  and  ended  a 
certainly  not  unhappy  afternoon. 
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RAFFLES 


"  I  think  I  covdd  turn  and  live  with  animals, 
They  are  so  quiet  and  self-contained  ; 
They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition  ; 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  night  weeping  for  their  sins." 

— Walt  Whitman. 

I  have  always  been  a  dog-owner,  and  as  each  faithful  heart 
has  in  turn  departed  for  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  so  have  I 
as  many  times  vowed  "  Never  again  !  "  until  the  inevitable  hour 
when  another  honest  bark  hailed  me  "  Master  !  " 


The  Good  Companions. 


Raffles  is  as  important  a  member  of  my  household  as  are^any 
of  the  humans  who,  busying  themselves  with  my  affairs,  labour 
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to  cheer  me  when  I  am  out  of  love  with  life,  in  a  way  that  some- 
times touches  me,  and  sometimes  -  well,  never  mind.  Raffles 
is  always  the  Good  Companion.  His  mere  proximity  affords 
me  satisfaction  of  a  quality  which  none  save  a  dog-lover  could 
understand  :  no  baffling  subtleties  here  to  harry  my  spirit  with 
uncertainties.  Were  his  dominion  less  absolute,  my  patience 
might  have  given  out  at  the  time  I  was  engrossed  with  the 
making  of  my  garden,  for  not  infrequently  the  labour  of  a  whole 
morning  would  be  "  retrieved  "  and  laid  at  my  feet  ;  offerings 
of  which  I  have  been  unaware  until  someone  entering  the  room 
has  exclaimed  at  the  heap  of  rubbish  lying  on  the  carpet.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  the  entire  contents  of  a  bed  of 
carnation  cuttings  was  uprooted  by  a  diligent  muzzle  and  then 
transferred  to  my  room.  As  counsel  for  the  defence,  I  must 
remind  you  that  for  several  weeks  a  highly  intelligent  animal 
had  witnessed  much  elaborate  burrowing  and  burying  going  on, 
and  in  his  doggy  mind  had  without  a  doubt  concluded  that 
master  too  buried  bones  against  boneless  days.  Subsequent 
disinterment  merely  instanced  his  devotion  to  me,  at  whose  feet 
the  treasure  unearthed  was  always  dutifully  laid.  Who  could 
condemn,  or  even  scold  ?  True,  for  conscience'  sake,  I  sometimes 
make  an  attempt  at  reproof  when  Raffles  gets  into  disgrace  with 
one  or  other  member  of  my  household  ;  efforts  as  futile  as  they 
are  feeble,  for  scarce  has  the  unaccustomed  note  of  disapproval 
sounded,  than  the  culprit  hurls  himself  at  my  chest,  half- 
smothering  me  with  frantically-penitent  kisses  on  nose,  cheek, 
and  ear.  After  all,  what  matters  a  few  plants  ?  Or  for  that,  a 
whole  nursery  of  plants,  as  compared  with  the  happiness  of  my 
Faithful  Knight,  who  knows  better  than  any  human  how  to 
charm  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  from  my  heart. 

I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  dog-owner  in  existence  but  at  some 
time  or  other  has  been  pitched  into  an  embarrassing  situation  by 
the  inconsequent  behaviour  of  his  dog.  One  such  incident, 
which  I  never  recall  without  a  hearty  laugh,  (although  at  the 
time  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  I  assure  you),  was  occasioned  by 
Raffles 's  detestation  of  anything  which  even  remotely  resembles 
a  book,  an  aversion  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  he  audibly 
disapproves  of  anything  which  engages  my  whole  attention  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  small  importance  ;  so  that  at  such  times  as 
my  reader  is  on  duty,  a  very  disgruntled  Raffles  suffers  the 
ignominy  of  dismissal  to  kitchen  quarters. 

On  a  day  when  I  had  taken  him  into  Regent's  Park  for  a  little 
exercise  after  his  mid-day  meal,  we  came  upon  a  bespectacled  old 
lady  who  was  seated  in  a  chair  placidly  reading  a  book.  To 
describe  the  schimozzle  that  followed  is  beyond  me  :  but  never 
in  my  life  have  I  been  present  at  such  a  pandemonium  as  ensued, 
nor  listened  to  anything  more  nearly  approaching  a  jazz  band 
made  up  of  intoxicated  musicians ;  the  old  lady  playing  the 
saxophone  with  squawks  and  shrieks  and  moans  ;  Raffles  providing 
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a  quite  passable  drum  and  bones  with  his  woof-woofing  and 
hysterical  yapping.  I  learned  afterwards  from  a  park-keeper, 
whose  voice  had  a  suspicious  tremor  in  it  as  he  narrated  the 
tragic  happening,  that  Raffles,  chancing  to  glance  in  the  old 
lady's  direction  as  she  was  turning  a  page  of  her  book,  projected 
himself  like  a  shot  from  a  gun  into  the  poor  creature's  lap, 
pouncing  on  her  book  and  worrying  it  with  as  much  zest  as  he 
would  a  lusty  rat.  Attempting  to  back  from  this  terrific 
onslaught,  the  old  lady  overbalanced,  and,  if  that  park-keeper 
is  to  be  believed,  never  before  have  the  squirrels  in  Regent's 
Park  looked  down  on  such  a  whirlwind  of  petticoats,  spectacles, 
dancing  leaflets,  and  revolving  dog. 


JUDAS 

"  Now,  as  of  old, 

Man  by  himself  is  priced  : 
For  thirty  pieces  Judas  sold 
Himself — not  Christ !  ' ' 

I  think  the  most  unpleasant  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me  in  my  life  occurred  in  1918-a  happening  consigned  to 
memory's  chamber  of  horrors. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  change  my  orderly,  and  a 
young  Welshman  named  James  was  appointed,  commencing 
his  duties  at  my  flat  in  St.  John's  Wood  on  a  Monday  morning. 
James  came  to  me  with  excellent  references,  and  was  alleged  to 
have  been  an  officer  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  discharged  on 
account  of  disabilities.  His  duties  were  light  -  valeting  me  in 
the  morning,  giving  me  my  breakfast,  escorting  me  across 
Regent's  Park  to  my  office  in  Bolsover  Street,  after  which  he 
was  free  from  10  a.m.  until  lunch-time,  when  he  came  along  to 
feed  me,  and  was  free  again  from  then  until  five  o'clock.  My 
evening  meal  was  at  7  p.m. 

All  went  well  until  the  following  Friday,  when  James  came, 
as  was  his  custom,  and  we  sauntered  back  across  the  Park, 
talking  cheerfully  on  general  topics.  The  day  had  been  rather 
warm  but  not  uncomfortably  so.    When  we  reached  home, 
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James  suggested  that  I  might  feel  cooler  and  more  comfortable 
if  I  removed  my  coat.  I  did  so,  and  recall  how  my  heart  warmed 
to  the  man  that  he  should  be  so  thoughtful  for  my  comfort. 
Not  all  orderlies  were. 

That  evening  I  had  arranged  to  go  to  a  dance  at  eight  o'clock. 
At  seven  the  landlady  brought  in  my  meal  and  asked  where 
James  was.  I  suggested  he  might  have  run  out  to  get  some 
cigarettes  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  at  seven- 
thirty  the  good  soul  appeared  again  to  remind  me  that  the  meal 
was  getting  cold.  Knowing  it  was  usual  for  me  to  go  to  a  dance 
every  Friday  evening,  she  offered  to  feed  me  my  dinner,  and 
did  so.  When  the  clock  crept  round  to  eight,  she  suggested 
that  she  should  bring  my  dancing  pumps.  Going  to  my  bedroom 
to  get  them,  she  came  back  almost  at  once,  and,  in  a  shaking 
voice,  told  me  my  room  had  been  sacked  -  wardrobe  and  drawers 
emptied,  and  every  scrap  of  kit  taken,  even  to  the  suit  of  pyjamas 
in  wear.  Later,  it  transpired  that  during  the  landlady's  absence 
in  the  afternoon,  James  had  cleared  off  with  a  couple  of  trunks  in 
a  taxi,  depositing  them  at  a  railway  station.  He  then  called 
for  me  at  five  o'clock,  and,  having  persuaded  me  to  allow  him  to 
remove  my  coat,  had  decamped  with  my  wallet,  containing  my 
salary  and  expenses  paid  that  day. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  this  ugly  affair  did  not  affect  me.  It 
did  -  very  deeply  -  destroying  what  little  savour  I  had  managed 
to  extract  from  the  impoverished  life  given  back  to  me  after  the 
bombing  accident.  Also  it  made  me  realise  to  some  extent  what 
I  was  up  against  :  blind  and  without  hands  in  a  world  where 
jungle  law  prevailed. 

I  asked  myself  what  chance  I  had  of  escape  from  the  inevitable 
fate  of  the  defenceless  in  such  a  world  ?  It  was  then  that  panic 
gripped  me  and  I  sought  a  way  out,  but  my  plan  was 
frustrated. 

Later,  my  heart  counselled  me  to  think  on  this  man  who 
had  done  me  wrong,  without  bitterness  or  resentment ;  to 
reason  with  myself  that  but  for  the  grace  of  God  the  evil  spirit 
which  possessed  him  might  have  invaded  me  also  ;  to  try  to  be 
pitiful  toward  all  such  ;  to  commend  their  unhappy  souls  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  had  preserved  me  from  self-destruction. 

„  I  sometimes  think  the  one  sure  proof  that  man  is  of  God,  and 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  is  the  fact  that  wrong-doing,  whether 
it  be  his  or  another's,  clouds  the  brightness  of  his  spirit.  That 
special  heaven,  which  pious  folk  tell  us  has  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  certain  chosen  people,  leaves  me  cold.  I'd 
rather  be  an  outcast  among  outcasts  than  enter  a  heaven  closed 
against  one  poor  human.  Moralists  speak  glibly  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but  if  this  or  that  in  a  man's  character  comes  of  an 
insufficiency  of  one  secretion,  or  excess  of  another,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  where  his  responsibility  begins. 
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L'ENVOI 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  I  see  how  blindness  has  enriched 
rather  than  impoverished  my  life,  how  the  necessity  for  living 
from  within  compelled  me  to  till  the  ground  that  was  myself, 
rather  than  browse  in  fields  of  knowledge  brought  to  the  harvest 
by  the  spiritual  labour  of  other  souls  ;  and  in  that  life  I  have 
come  upon  peace,  in  so  far  as  the  ever-restless  heart  of  man 
can  know  peace. 

A.  N. 


26 j  Brookland  Hill, 

N.W.11. 


